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SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


Wonderful Change of Habits in the People 
of India. 

Jacquemont, the recent French Botanical traveller 
through India, writes, in the English language, to one 
of his friends, the following account of the reformation 
of the Mhairs, long ove of the worst tribes in that unset- 
tled country.— 

“JT have contrived to visit Mhair-warrah. It was 
weil worth eighty miles riding, in little more than twenty 
four hours. I saw a countg¥, whose inhabitants, since 





an immemorial time—had never had auy other means of 


existence but plunder in the adjacent plains of Mahrwar, 
and Meywar; a people of murderers, now changed into 
a quiet, industrious, hajgy people of shepherds and 
cultivators. No native chief, no Mogul emperors had 
been able to subdue them; fourteen years ago, every 
thing was to be done with them, and since six or seven 
years every thing is done already. A single man has 
worked that wonderful miracle of civilization: Major 
Henry Hall, son-in-law of Col. Fagan. As I know it 
will be gratifying to your feelings, and to your opinions 
on the subject, I shall add, my dearfriend, that Major 
Hall has accomplished this admirable social experiment 
Bthout taking a single life. 

“'The very worst characters of Mhairwarrah he se- 
cured, confined, or put in irons, at work on the road. 
Those who had lived long by the sword,without becoming 
notorious for their wanton cruelty, he made soldiers; 
they became, in that capacity, the keepers of their for- 
mer associates, and often of their former chiefs; and 
the rest of the population was gained to the plough. 
Female infanticide was a prevalent practice with the 
Mhairs, and generally throughout that part of India; and 
now, female casualties among infants exceed not male 
casualties, a proof that the bloody practice has been 
abandoned; and scarcely hasa man been punished for 
it. Major Hall did not punish the offenders; he removed 
the cause of the crime, and made the crime useless,even 
injurious, to the offender; and it is never more com- 
mitted, 

“Mr. Hall has shown to me on the field, the corps 
which he has raised from amongst those former savages, 
and I have seen none in the Indian army in a higher 
state of discipline. Le was justly meu of his good 





work, and spared no trouble to himself that I might see | 





it thoroughly in the few hours I had to spend with him. 
Upwarts of a hundred villagers were summoned from 
the neighboring villages and hamlets; I conversed with 
them of their former course of life, and of their present 
avocations. Most of them had shed blood. They told 
me they had no other mode of life; it was a most mise- 
rable one by their account. They were naked and 
starving; now, poor as is the soil of their small valleys, 
and barren their hills, every hand being set at work,there 
is plenty of clothes, and of food; and so sensible are they 
of the immense benefit conferred upon them by the 
British government, that willingly they pay to it a trib- 
ute of 500,000 frangs, which they increase every year, 
as their national wealth admits of it. 

“Orton I had thought that gentle means would prove 
inadequate to the task of breaking a population, addicted 
for ages to a most unruly, savage life, such as the Greeks, 
for instance; yet the Klephtes(Greek mountain robbers) 
were but lambs compared to the Mhairs; and the Mhairs 
have, in a few years, become an industrious, laborious, 
well-behaved people. I see by the Bombay papers, 
that Capo d’ Istrias, the President of the Greeke, has 
bees murdered. I wish Major Hall were his successor. , 
For now I have the greatest confidence in the efficidhey 
of gentle means. But a peculiar talent, too, which 1s 
a gift of nature, is required in the ruler, without which, 
even the most benevolent intentions must prove useless.” 


Times of Charies the First, 

We can scarcely wonder that the people of England 
should have rebelled against the despotic acts of Charles 
the First’s government. The following are some of 
the cases in which enormous fines were exacted for the 
most trivial or imaginary offences. A man was fined 
£500, for having dissuaded a friend from compounding 
for knighthood. Another was heard to say, that a cer- 
tain nobleman was “a base Jord’’—he was fined to the 
amount of £800. Another was fined £10,000, for hav- 
ing horse-whipped an insolent huntsman, in the service 
of a nobleman; and for having said, that if the nobleman 
justified his servant’s insolence, he would serve him in 
the same way. A tradesman was compelled to forego 
his just demands, for having said that he was “as good & 
man” as his debtor, who was a person of gentle blood, 
and from whom he had in vain endeavored to obtain 
the payment of a debt. A citizen of London, in a die 
pute with a waterman about his fare, called the svan ow 
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his badge ‘a goose;’ the waterman was a nobleman’s 
servant—the swan was the nobleman’s crest—and, for 
“dishonoring” this crest, the citizen was punished by 
fine and imprisonment. A merchant whose goods had 
been seized, in consequence of his refusing to pay more 
than the legal duty on a bale of silks, was summoned 
before the Privy Council; and in the course of his ex- 
amiuation, stung with a sense of injury, exclaimed, that 
‘in no part of the world were merchants so screwed up 
as in England; in Turkey they had more encourage- 
ment.” For these words—words not publicly divulged, 
only uttered before the Council—he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of £2000, and further required to sign a pa- 
per, expressing submission and acknowledgment of his 
fault. Refusing to make this acknowledgement,he was 
committed to prison, where, ruined in fortune, he lan- 
guished six years. The recorder of a cathedral town 
was sentenced to pay £500, lose his office, and make 
two public acknowledgements, for taking from the win- 
dow of his parish church, a degrading representation of 


the Deity. 





Bengal Jugglers, 

The Emperor Jehangire, in his memoirs, gives us a 
striking account of the astonishing parts of these men. 
They visited his court in upper India, and were desired 
to produce on the spot, from the seed, ten mulberry trees. 
They immediately sowed, in several places, seed in the 
ground, and, in a few minutes after, a mulberry plant 
was seen issuing from each of the seeds, each plant as 
it rose in the air, shooting forth leaves and branches, and 
yielding excellent fruit! In the same manner, and by 
a similar magical process, apple trees, mangoes, fig 
trees, almond and walnut trees, were created, al] pro- 
ducing fruit, which Jehangire assures us was exquisite 
to the taste. This, however, he observes, was not all. 
Before the trees were removed, there appeared among 
the foliage, birds of such surprising beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody of song, as the world never saw 
before. At the close of the operation, the foliage, as in 
autumn, Was seen to put on its variegated tints, and the 
frees gradually disappeared into the earth from which 
they had been made to spring. 

Major Price, the agent of the East India company, 
states, that he has himself witnessed similar operations 
on the western side of India, but that a sheet was em- 
ployed to coyer the process. “I have, however,” he 


adds, “no conception of the means by which they were | 


accomplished, unless the jugglers had the trees about 
them, in every stage, from the seedling to the fruit.” 


Youthful Artist, 

The late Sir Thomas Lawrence, was made a show of 
when only five or six years old, by his father, an inn- 
Keeper at Devizes, and was then able to spout poetry, or 
draw likenesses, at the pleasure of the company, who 
resorted to the house. Continual drawing gave him 
readiness, and at ten he was taking portraits at Oxford 
fmd Bath, in crayons, which he practised till he was 
seventeen. His own estimate of his powers was just, 
though self-confident, when he told his mother in one of 
his juvenile letters, that, excepting Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





he could risk his reputation for painting a head with 
any in London. Encouraged by Sir Joshua with just 
commendations, he soon convinced the world of his tal- 
ents, by his well known portrait of Lady Derby, then 
Miss Farren; and was employed by the Royal Family, 
and even proposed as an associate in the Academy by 
George III., and supported by Reynolds and West, tho’ 
in contravention of their rules, when but twenty-one 
years of age. 

Lawrence received prices for his portraits unknown 
to any previous professor—but between carelessness,ex- 
travagance, and measureless ben ence, he was for- 
eyer in difficulties, end these occu in him, as they 
too often have done in others, some reprehensible sub- 
terfuges. His friends would complain of the capricious 
humours of his wealthy and noble sitters, who grew ti- 
red of their portraits before they were half finished. But 
they ought in fairness to have considered, thatlLawrence 
received, on the first sitting, one half of the large price 
due to him for a finished picture; that from such a temp. 
tation he rarely turned away, and continued to levy 
these contributions, when his undertakings exceeded aJl 
possibility of their accomplishment, so that many a fair 
or distinguished subject remained, after one or two days 
attendance, for eighteen or twenty years, unable to 
procure another sittmg, and certainly not the better for 
the time which intervened. From many of these ill- 
used and neglected claimants, death relieved him. His 
rooms were full of unfinished portraits. Once, when 
a friend pressed him for information, as to the possibility 
of finishing a lady’s picture at forty, which was begun 
at twenty years of age, he said with some humor, that 
nothing would be more easy; he had only to take off a 
ringlet, and add a wrinkle for each intervening year, and 
the likeness continued as progressive as the lady. 









Lithophytes, 

This is the name given to those little animals, which 
are constantly employed in forming coral-rocks, from 
the bottom to the surface of the ocean in southern lati- 
tudes. “The Seychelles and Comoro Islands,’ says this 
Quarterly Review, ‘almost the whole of the western 
coast of Madagascar, and the eastern coast of Africa, 
from Delagoa Bay to the entrance of the Red Sea, 
amounting to thirty thousand miles of coast line, are 
fenced in as it were, with one continuous chain of coral 
reefs, the productions of these mysterious creatures. 
We are apt to regard with wonder the stupendous re- 
sults of the art and industry of man, whether exemplified 
inthe massy templesand pyramids of Egypt, the gigan- 


tic wall of China, the island-raised Breakwater, in Ply- 
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mouth Sound, or the splendid ruins of Greece, and the 
two yet perfect and magnificent temples of London and 
of Rome; but, after all, what are they, or all of them, 
whether regarded in point of magnitude or symmetry, 
when putin comparison with the creations of the mt- 
nute and insignificant worms, which fabricate these corfl 
reefs and islands, and of whom they are at once the 
habitations and the tombs! One single group of these 
lithophytes would be snfficient to supply materials for 
all the monuments which the art and industry of man 
have ever raised. They are so numerous in the Indian, 
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and Pacific oceans, and so uninterruptedly increasing, 
that in the course of ages these seas must be filled up, 
and land must usurp the place of water! This result 
may not take place in ten thousand, or ten times ten 
thousand years, but come it must.’ 





— —— 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
The Spirit of Prayer, 


Prayer is usually represented asa duty we owe to 
God; in reality itis much more, an inestimable privilege. 
I do not necessarily mean by prayer, a form of suppli- 
cation to the Giver of all good, made ‘on bended knees 
and with uplifted hands.’ ‘The essential point is the posi- 
tion of the soul, and not ofthe body. Let us suppose 
a person to be admitted to a free intercourse with an 
earthly monarch, and, without the fear of censure, laying 
open to him all the wants and wishes of his heart; altho’ 
his benefactor is like himself, a mortal, he would be con- 
sidered as bighly favored. How vastly superior, then, 
is the condition of that man who lives in a state of inti- 
macy with his Creator! God is every where present, 
and sees-all our actions; is it not, then, desirable that 
those actions be such as would meet his approbation? 
His knowledge is so boundless, that our very hairs are 
numbered nota sparrow can fall to the ground unheed- 
ed by him; and what is to us of infinitely greater impor- 
tance, our secret thoughts are known to Him, as soon as 
we ourselves are conscious of them; then should the 
young habitually reflect, and so regulate their thoughts 
that they may gain his approbation. In all the varied 
events of life they should humbly and affectionately rely 
ou the Divine aid; let them fervently implore his ap- 
probation and blessing, not in a situation so public, or 
an attitude so peculiar, as to attract the notice of men, 
but in the secret recesses of the heart; for we are cheered 
with the assurance that such Fie will reward openly. 


Life has very properly been termed a voyage; amid 
its tempests then we need a pola» star and a compass; 
that polar star is our benevolent €rcator, and our com- 
pass is prayer—that fervent aspiration of the heart, 
which, amid the distresses and calamities of life, ever 
points to Heaven. Prayer is not intended to influence 
or remind Him of our wants and necessities: its blessing 
is derived from its effects on ourselves, by causing us 
habitually to feel our dependence on him, and to express 
our supplications in the meek spirit of Jesns, “not my 
will but thine be done.” Would the young walk in the 
paths of virtue? Let them ever remember that a Hea- 
venly witness beholds their actions, and they cannot 
err. Would they be happy? Let them be assured that 
afflictions are not sent as punishments, but will in due 
time prove blessings; however humble be their condition 
in life, an approving conscience, ‘that divinity which 
stirs within us,’ will reader them ever cheerful, and 
when their earthly course shall have terminated, Death 
will to them have no sting, for they will be transferred 
to the more immediate presence of their mest intimate 
Friend, their Father, and their Ged. 

A Frinyp to Youru. 
Willtamyburgh, 
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Louis XIV. of France.—This king died at the age of 


77, after having reigned 72 years, during which time 
he had seen four kings in Sweden, four in Denmark: 
five in Poland, five in Portugal, three in Spain, four in 
England, three Emperors in Germany, and nine Pepes 
of Rome. 





Singular Habit—The celebrated Bourdaloue depri- 
ved himself of one of the powerful advantages of the 
orator, by always preaching with his eyes shut. 





Romantic Tale.—The following mystic story is at: 
tached to the beautiful little wood of Steinwaldscher. 
near Baden,inGermany. After passing through a part 
of the Black Forest, you suddenly descend a mountain 
by a zig-zag path, leading to a charming grove, in the 
midst of which a limpid fountain bubbles up at the foot 
ofatree. It is remarkable that this fountain is more a- 
bundant when the moon is tull, than when on the wane. 
One morning, just as the dawn was dappling the sky, a 
young man entered the wood, and beheld near the foun. 
tain a young kid, white as the driven snow. He ran 
after it, but the animal hastened to the fountain, on the 
edge of which was seated a virgin of the most enchanting 
beauty, whose head rested on her bosom. The youtli 
knew not what to do, between astonishment and fear; 
but when the first impressions of awe had subsided, ad- 
miration of the lovely form before him prevailed over 
every other feeling, and he was approaching her, when 
iadiealy she made a signal with bee finger, desiring 
him to look behind him. He did so; but when he turned 
his eyes again toward the fountain, both the maid and 
her favorite companion had disappeared.—Londan 
Chronicle, 





Spencer.—The variety and exactness of Spencer’s 
rhymes are remarkable; occasionally, however, he is un- 
fortunate, and every rhymist must pity him for enti. 
undertaken to carry an echo to the word stop througlt 
the following stanza: 


Out of ber gored wound the cruel] steel 
He lightly snatched, and did the floodgate stop 
With his faire garment; then gan softly feel 
Her feeble pulse, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her veynes did hop: 
Which when he felt to move, he hoped faire 
To cal) back life to ber forsaken shop: 
So well he did her deadly wounds repaire, 
That at the last shee gan to breath eut living air. 
[The Faerie Queene. 





Insolence in an Ambassador.—Chamilli, a French 
ambassador at Copenhagen, had, on some occasion, V1 
olated the rules of his office, in consequence of which the 
Danish minister sent him a strong but justifiable remon- 
strance. The Frenchman thus commenced his reply: 
“| have received the letter which you have taken the 
trouble to write to me, on the 24th ult., of which the 
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style appears to be so vandalish,that I should easily per- 
suade myself that you had taken it from some archives 
of the time of King Dan, if the little experience which 
you have yet had in your office would have permitted 
you to become acquainted with such remote times.’ 
‘This was too much even for the proud monarch whom 
Chamilli represented, and the insolent ambassador was 
recalled. 

Intrepidity in an Ambassador.—In the year 1783, 
the Spanish Count d’ Aranda was sent by the King of 
Spain to sign a treaty of peace with England. His 
master commanded him to insist upon retaining Gibral- 
tar. The English were unwilling to give it up, but of- 
fered the Floridas to Spain, in its room. Aranda thought 
that this would be a good bargain for his country, and 
accepted it, contrary to the King’sorders. “There are 
times,” he said, “when a man must run the risk of his 
own head for his country’s good. I accept the two 
Floridas in the room of Gibraltar, and will sign the 
peace.” 





Wonderful Improvement in the Egyptians. —The Mil- 
itary College of Grand Cairo educates 1400 boys in 
languages, arts, and sciences, at an expense of £12,000 
a year; and Egyptian gentlemen are now to be found in 
all the capitals of Europe, who have been sent by the 
ruler, Mehemet Ali, upon their travels, not to ape fashion 
and manners, but to study the institutions, laws, and 
practical working of modern civilization. 





Bon Mot by Mr. Canning.—Mr. Ward, of England, 
well known as the author of the clever but somewhat 
prosy novels of “T'remaine” and “De Vere,”’ composed 
at an earlier period, an English treatise, entitled “An in- 
quiry into the Foundation and History of the Laws of 
Nations in Europe, from the time of the Greeks and 
Romans to the age of Grotius.” This last is a work of 
much thought and originality and so full of pleasant il- 
lustrations, as to have drawn from Mr. Canning the re. 
mark, that “Ward’s novels are dull, and his law-books 
lively.” 


Extension of Education.—In the kingdom of Prussia 
every child, without exception, is obliged to attend some 
public or private school, where they are taught, 1. Re- 
ligion and Morality, founded on Christian Truth; 2. The 
German tongue, with its grammar and structure; 3. 
(ieometry and Arithmetic; 4. Natural History and Ge- 
ography; 5. History, particularly that of Prussia; 6. 
Bodily Exercises, or Gymnastics; 7. Vocal Music, ap- 
plied to hymns and national songs; and finally, Drawing 
ond Penmanship. 


Mleability.—A very ingenious gentleman, who was 
much employed by Mr. Rose, a British statesman, in 
preparing financial and statistical statements, was in the 
labit of asking his patron, with candid simplicity, “on 
which side he wished to have the balance?” No great 
hith, indeed, can be had in statistical tables, 
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The Young Mother, 


*Tis not her infant’s birth alone—Another 

As newly-born existence marks the day: 

The playful maiden is become a mother— 

And all is changed. The laughing bloom of May 

Is now a pallid rose on her pure cheek ; 

The frolic hours have wing’d them far away: 

And she, the young, the bright, the ever gay— 

Sits all alone, with holy thoughts and meek 

On her fair forehead—Q, not all alone! 

For she with sweet companionship is blest, 

In the dear babe she treasures to her breast, 

And in its helpless being all her own 

Is sunk—her every thought a blessing, or a prayer— 
What love can match a mother’s love? What carea mother’s care: 





Regard paid to the old Poets.-How much was Geof- 
frey Chaucer father of our English Poets made of, by 
Richard the second, who, as it was supposed gave him 
the Manor of New Holme in Oxfordshire.—And king 
Henry the eighth, her majesty’s father, for a few Psalms 
of David turned into English metre by Sternhold, made 
him groom of his privy chamber, and gave him many 
other good gifts. And one Gray, what good estimation 
did he grow into with the same king Henry, and after. 
wards with the Duke of Sommerset’s protection for ma- 
king certain merry Ballades, whereof, one chiefly was, 
the hunte is up, the hunte is up. And Queeff Mary. his 
daughter, for one Epithalamie or nuptial song, made 
by Vassaga a Spanish Poet at her marriage with king 
Philip at Winchester, gave him during his life, two hun- 
dred crowns persion.—Pultenham’s Art of English 
Poesie. 





A lawyer riding through a country town, stopped at 
a cottage to inquire his way; the old woman of the 
house told him he must keep on strait for some way. 
and then turn to the right; but said, she herself was go- 
ing to pass the road hetmust take, and that if he would 
wait a few moments, till she could get her horse ready, 
she would show him, the way. “Well,” said he, “bad 
company is better than none, make haste.” After jog- 


ging along five or six miles, the gentleman asked if 


they had not come to the road that he must take. “Oh 
yes,” said she, “we have passed it two or three miles 
back; but I thought bad company better than none, so I 
kept you along with me.” : 





Theatres.—Until the time of Charles the Second 
there were no women actors in the Knglish Theatres, 
Kynaston, the last beautiful youth who figured in petti- 
coats on the Stage having been carried about in his the- 
atrical dress by ladies of fashion in their carriages. 
Campbell. 

An impertinent poct, having begun to read toa cer. 
tain person a poem of his own making, asked him 
which of his verses were the best; “those,” answered 
he, “thou hast not read, for they have not made my head 
ache.” : 

Great men love to trifle.-—Garrick delighted in imita- 
ting the gobbling of a turkey-cock.—Campbell. 
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The Late Eclipse. 

A friend of ours observes, that the total eclipse of the sun in 
1806, to which he was a witness, in New England, occasioned a 
much deeper shade of darkness, and lasted considerably longer, 
than the one which recently took place here. The difference was 
caused by the sun being farther from the earth in June, 1806, than 
in Nov. 1834. The same cause occasioned the bright and beau- 
tiful fringe of light which, in November last, appeared al] round 
the edge of the moon. Had the moon been nearer to the earth, 
this fringe of light would not have been seen; had it been much 
farther off, the fringe would have grown intoa complete circle of 
light, and the eclipse would have been what is called annular, 
from the latin word annu/us, signifying a ring, and referring to 
the ring of light round the moon. ‘The inhabitants of Charleston 
saw the late eclipse in nearly the same direction which was ta- 
ken by Mr. Evtrorr’s balloon. We need not say, that great as 
was the admiration excited by the balloon, the conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies exhibited a much more beautiful and interesting 
phenomenon. 

Extracts from Mr. Courtenay’s Remarks on the Eclipse, in 
the Charleston Courier. 


Having completed our arrangements, the critical moment drew 
near, and the first contact was observed with all the precision that 
could be desired. The interest of the scene increased with every 
minute. We were in a few moments to witness one of the most 
uncommon spectacles of the celestial world—one that we shall 
never behold again in Carolina. We were to see the verification 
ef a prediction foretold years before, and behold in it one of the 
highest triumphs of human intellect. "These, added to the gloomy 
and almost shadowless appearance of surrounding objects, and 
the hurried and novel train of ideas, which the whole scene drew 
forth, pressed strangely on our minds. 


In another instant total darkness came on, and it was not until 
that imposing period of time that we realized the scene in all its 
strength. It was awful! Burke would have recollected it, as ene 
of the most glorious instances of the sublime. For ourselves, we 
felt the ennobling fire of the poet, rather than the cool precision of 
the Astronomer; and it was with infinite regret that we checked 
this feeling, to come down to the matter of fact detail of minutes 
and seconds. 

There is something about this total darkness which has never 
been described. ‘The accounts of it are vague and unsatisfactory. 
This fact, acknowledged by all, is of the most extraordinary char- 
acter. Some suppose the atmosphere to have changed its charac- 
ter, and feel persuaded that the sound of the human voice, at this 
particular time, is conducted in a different tone. Others suppose 
it to exist simply in the few remaining rays of light, and see every 
thing in the ghastly hues of a modified moonlight. The latter 
opinion may be correct. 

The circle of white light surrounding the Sun at the time of 
total darkness, closely resembied a silver border, though not so 
refulgent or glittering. Its breadth appeared to us to be about 
one-third the Sun’s diameter. 


For a considerable period before the total darkness began, Venus 
appeared, and shortly after, Antares, well known to seamen as the 
‘Scorpion’s Heart,’ shone brightly forth, although within six de- 
grees of the Sun. Mercury is said to have appeared, but we 
were not fortunate enough to perceive him. Other Stars were 
visible at the same time, but the period of total darkness was too 
short to allow us to note them particalarly. 


Phenomenon and Phenomena.—What do some editors 


mean by their carelessness in talking about a phenomena? We 
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beg to remind them of their school days, when they were li- 

} ) A. 
formed by Murray, that phenomenon is the singular, of which 
phenomena is the plural. 





Literary Notices. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By the author of Pelham, &€¢ 
It is impossible to rise from the perusal of this work, with a light 
impression. One feels as if a chorus of solemn music, ina solenin 


place, had sounded on the ear. Event on event arises in strong 


harmony, borne by rushing mental power, and settles in one deep 
and single note, that echoes on to the very shore of eternity. 
This emotion shuts out criticism; criticism at sach a momelit 
would seem like profaning a tomb. With folded arms and thought- 
ful brow, we only exclaim, like Sir Waren Sc rr, when be 
visited Pompeii, ‘lhe city of the Dead! The cit, of the Dead’ 


The Leaf-aud-Stem- Basket,— >», 
News. 

A white servant girl in Newark, N. J. has loud and-very audi- 
ble knockings in her head—supposed to be connected with elec- 
tricity. 

The Chinese young lady in New York, is exhibiting herself in 
an apartment very splendidly furnished. 

The longitude of Charleston, as determined from the observa- 
tions of the Eclipse of 1831, by Mr. J. C. Courtenay, has been 
verified by Mr. R. T. Paine, the Astronomer. “ 

The use of tobacco, within the premises of Amberst College, 
is prohibited by the Trustees. 

‘Two thousand persons visited the Chinese lady in New York, 
in the course of a single week. 

A Rail Road is to be constructed between Cairo and Suez, in 
Egypt, to facilitate the communication With India, by way of the 
Red Sea. i 

We have had the pleasure of seeing a number of pieces from 
the Rose Bud printed on children’s pocket handkerchiefs. 

A litte girl stands through the summer at the gate of the cele 
brated cemetery of Mount Auburn, and procures a good livelihood 
by selling lilies from a fresh pond in the vicinity. 

A machine for threading needles, has been lately imported and 
exposed for sale at New Fork. It is entitled ‘‘a comfort for the 
aged.”’ 

Many of the recently liberated slaves,or apprentices, in the W est 
Indies, have shown themselyes very insubordinate. 

An interesting young gentleman, a native of Charleston, recent- 
ly passed through the city on his way to Columbia, from the 
Hartford Asylum of the Deaf and Dumb. 

An application has been made to the S. Carolina Legislature, 
for assistance in afiording instruction at the Hartford Asylum, to 
mutes who belong to this State. 

The halls of the House of Lords and the House 
in England have been destroyed by fire. 

It is in contemplation to establish a new Bank in Charleston, 
with a capital of two millions of dollars. 

Cotton, which grew wild, has been sent to this country from 
Scuth America. 

A young man of Sheffield, (England) bas made a steam en- 
gine, weighing only seven ounces, which works with a spirit lamp 
and two table spoonfulls of water. 

Dr. Alfred Perkins, of Norwich, (Conu,) has left $10,000 to 
the Library of \ ale College. 

A little girl, of Liverpool, aged 8 years, who was born blind, 
hus lately been perfectly restored to sight. 

‘ihe U.S. frigate Constellation received th 
crew at Mahon inthe Mediteranean, and lost, on her late voynge 
home, nineteen out of nearly an hundred cases. 

‘The same vessel bas brought over the fine marble statues, em- 
blematic of Peace and War, executed by the admirable artist 
Persico, and intended to ornameyt the Capitol of the U. States. 

Donna Maria's first act, after «wearing to the consti ition of 
Portugal, was one of filia! gratitude and respect to her dying fe 
ther, investing him with the order of the Grand Crepe. 
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Ramours are circulated of expected new commotions in France. 
Mob-law has been prevailing in Lisbon, where the multitude 
@plaged the bank of every article of specie. 


e packet ship Ontario, made her passage from New-York to | 
Portsmouth, Eng., in eighteen days to an hour, without reefing a | 


tdpsail. 


féund, containing a pickled orange, in a good state of preservation. 

The 8. C. Rail Road Company, have resolved to take twelve 
youths, natives of Charleston, as apprentices to the mechanical 
works connected with the establishment. 

The receipts on the Rail Road, during the six summer months 
of 1884, were $83,443 42. 

The admission of Michigan Territory into the Union, at the 
ad tera session of Congress, is considered certain. 

uring the late eclipse, a cow in this city, which is always ac- 
ctstomed to be fed in the evening, came to the steps of the piazza 
and knelt down for her supper. 

The sculptured head of Franklin, over the door of Mr. Bab- 
cock’s bookstore,was among the earliest experiments of Auger, a 
c@lebrated American Sculptor, who is now in Europe. 

There is a person in York, Eng., the colour of whose hair is 
continually changing, between white, brown and red. 

The workmen of New York are employed only ten hours in 
Fan 9 having fourteen to spend in refreshment, and with their 

amilies. 

Great preparations are making by the Sultan of Turkey, for 
the re-conquest of Syria, which was wrested from him by the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

Capt. Back, in his residence near the frozen ocean,was obliged 
tg grease his hands daily, to prevent their cracking, from the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere. 


a re ae rrr nent nen RSS 
JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 











The Mualktiplication Table in Rhyme. 
PART SECOND, CUNCLUDED. 
Ten times one are ten— 
‘Ten times two are twenty. 
‘Ten times three are thirty— 
‘Ten times four are forty. 
‘Ten times five are fifty— 
‘Ten times six are sixty. 
‘len times seven are seventy— 
Ten times eight are eighty. 
‘Ten times nine are ninety— 
‘Ten times ten are one hundred. 


‘Ten times eleven are one hundred and ten,— 
‘Ten times twelve are one hundred and twenty. 


#leven times one are eleven— 
Jleven times two are twenty-two. 
Eleven times three are thirty-three— 
Kleven times four are forty-four. 
Eleven times five are fifty-five— 
Gleven times six are sixty-six. 
Eleven times seven are seventy-seven— 
Eleven times eight are eighty-eight. 
Eleven times nine are ninety-nine— 
Eleven times ten are one hundred and ten. 
F adhe times eleven are one huadred and twenty-one— 
Eleyog Times twelve are one hundred and thirty-two. 








Good Resolutions for a Young Person. 


Twelve times two are twenty-four— 
My useful task is nearly o’er. 
Twelve times three are thirty-six— 


_ Let me my thoughts a moment fix, 
In the ruins of Herculaneum, an ancient vase has recently been | 


Twelve times four are forty-eight— 

And on my duties meditate. 

Twelve times five must sixty be— 

Oh! may I live from error free! 

Twelve times six ure seventy-two— 

Let me all knowledge thus pursue, , 
‘Twelve times seven are eighty-four— 

As I have conned these lessons o’er, 

Twelve times eight are ninety-six— 

Where toil and pleasure intermix. 

Twelve times nine are one hundred and cight, 

Thus pressing onward fair and straight, 

Twelve times ten are one hundred and twenty, 

That I, dear teacher, may content ye, 

Twelve times eleven are one hundred and thirty-two— 
And keep some noble aim in view, 

Twelve times twelve are one hundred and forty-four— 
Nor rest till time and numbers are no more. 





Translated from the French for the 8S. R, Bud: 
Envy-—or the Wooden Shoes. 
[CoNCLUDED. ] 


“Look, Denise,” said she,“the colours of this one are 
not even tarnished.” This was true ; though it had 
been exposed to the air for many days and nights. 

This remark, which Blanche repeated to her father, 
irritated the envious Denise still more, who, however, 
consoled herself in the hope of destroying, at some other 
time, the envied shoes. Blanche, who was naturally 
careful, redoubled her caution with regard to her pretty 
shoes, which she wore very seldom. 

Having played and danced throughout one festival 
day, she was so much fatigued when she went to bed, 
that she forgot tolock them up. Denise perceived this, 
and not wishing to lose the opportunity, got up in the 
night, threw one under the wardrobe, and carried the 
other to the garret, where she hid it in a gap in the 
wall. Well assured, this time, that no one would go 
there to look for it, she went to bed less agitated than 
when she first threw it away, for the wicked grow har- 
dy in crime. 

The first thought of Blanche on awaking was of her 
shoes. She rose, and not finding them,searched through- 
out her chamber in vain, and then begantocry. God- 
frey, who assisted her in looking for them, having found 
one under the wardrobe, concluded that a little dog 
which he was raising, had taken the other, and carri¢a 
it into the wood, or torn it to pieces. Under this im- 
pression he reproached Blanche with her carelessness, 
and she no longer dared to complain. _ A few days af- 
ter, at a time wheu she least expected, this same deg on 
whom Denise had relied to conceal her theft, came and 
put the shoe in her lap, im the presence of her father 
and sister. This animal who would fetch and carry 
very well, having got the scent of it at the bottom of th® 
gap,scratched at the wall with his paws til] he took it ouf. 
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Imagine the consternation of Denise! she thought 
her father was about to discover all, but the honest 
Godfrey was far from suspecting such wickedness; on 
the contrary he was more than ever convinced that the 
dog had done all the mischief, and no more was said a- 
bout it. Emboldened by impunity, Denise felt nothing 
but vexation, that in despite ofall her efforts she could 
not get rid of this unfortunate shoe. Far from renoun- 
cing her designs, she only planned with more reflection, 
and at length was enabled to execute it in the foliowing 
manner. 

On their way to church they were obliged to cross a 
little bridge, across the Dore. Denise and Blanche 
went by themselves to morning prayer. When they 
were on the bridge, Denise perceived she had left her 
prayer book, or rather she pretended to discover it, for 
she had left it intentionally. Blanche, always obliging, 
offered to go back for it; she took off her shoes in order 
to run the more swiftly, and begged her sister to take 
care of them. This was exactly what Denise had fore- 
seen. “Accursed shoes,” said she, seizing them with 
fury—“Are you to be forever the objects of my envy, 
and cannot I get rid of the insufferable sight of you? With 
what pleasure could I throw you both into the middle 
of the river, but as J] cannot do that without risk, I will 
at best put you in a condition to be no longer used, by 
separating you forever.”” In saying these words, she 
threw one into the river, hoping that this time neither 
mendicant nor dog would go there to bring it back. 

When Blanche returned, Denise with her head Jean- 
ing over the railing of the bridge, affected to weep and 
tear her hair, saying that one of the shoes had slipped 
eut of her hands. ‘The apparent affliction of her sister, 
which Blanche believed to be real, prevented her from 
giving way to her own grief, and she restrained her 
tears, that she might not increase those of Denise. 

On returning home, they found their Aunt Maria, who 
had just arrived, and to whom they related the loss of 
the shoe. 





“How!” said Godfrey, “for ihe third time! This is | 


very extraordinary!” 

Maria asked for an explanation. The character of 
Denise had not escaped her penetration, when she saw 
her at Ambert, and she at once suspected the truth of 
these three adventures. 
her aunt, and troubled by her guilty conscience, Denise 
could not vindicate herself. 
severely, but it wastoolate. ‘The remedy was no long- 
er proportioned tothe disease. The little shoe floated 
down the river, and was stopped by some nets, which 
were placed on the border of a magnificent garden, 
at about two leagues from Oliergue. It belonged to a 
very rich lady, a widow, and the mother of a little girl 
ef seven years old. her only child. ‘The servants hav- 
ing found a shoe which was so very uncommon, carricd 
it to their young mistress. 

Amelia (that was her name) had a great desire t 
Ifave another made like it, that she might wear them, but 
no workman in the neighborhood would undertake to 
make one. Amelia was at the door of the house when 
she received this discouraging answer from the most 
distinguished shoemaker of the city of Thiers. 


Her father punished her | 


Confused by the questions of | 


| 






An old beggar who was waiting for alms at the dodr 
took the liberty of saying that he knew where the mate 
of the shoe was, if it had not also been lost. This was 
the same mendicant whom Blanche had assisted. Ame. 
pei him to explain himself more clearly, and lig 

n recounted his adventure wih the young shepherd. 
ess. The desire of knowing this excellent girl, joined 
to that of purchasing the little shoes, decided Amelia 
and her mother togo to the house of Godfrey, and after 
reaching the hamlet, they easily found his dwelling. 
Denise was at home alone—her surprise was extreme 
at seeing a handsome carriage stop at the door, and twe. 
persons elegantly dressed alight, who enquired for God- 
frey. She ran directly to seek him in the vineyard, 
where he was working. The good labourer, his cap 
in his hand, entered quite confused, and asked pardon 
of the lady for appearing before her in his working 
clothes. She assured him he had no reason to apolo- 
gise for a dress so creditable to the father of a family, 
and then told him the motive which had brought her 
there, showing him the little shoe, which she was ready 
to restore or to purchase, whichever the owner should 
choose. Godfrey sent to call Blanche, who was out 
with the sheep. Her sister, more annoyed than pleased 
at the presence of the strangers, readily took her place 
to guard the flock, deploring her unlucky destiny,while 
Blanche saluted the ladies with graceful modesty. As 
soon as she understood that Amelia wished for the shoes, 
she rose to fetch the other, and presented it to her in the 
most obliging manner. Pleased with her gentle deport- 
ment, Amelia begged her mother to take Blanche to be 
her companion, to which she consented without hesita- 
tion. She proposed to Godfrey to bring up the young 
Blanche, and to ensure her for the future, a peaceful 
and happy home. Godfrey received this proposal with 
gratitude, though his paternal love wavered fora time 
with the welfare of his daughter, but like a generous 
and wise father, he accepted the benefit which kind 
Providence bestowed on his child. 


She wept in parting with her father and sister, whom 
she loved in spite of her faults. Ever amiable and af- 
fectionate, she attached to herself more and more the 
heart of ber benefactress, and received from her such 
advantages, that she was ableto provide for her father 
inhis oldage. Denise, witnessing the happiness of her 
sister, of which she was in fact the cause, however u 
intentionally, experienced such violent chagrin that her 
health became affected by it. She died quite young, a 
victim to the most despicable of passions. With the 
exception of her father and sister, no oue regretted her, 
and Godfrey. while he wept over her tomb, did pot dare 
to murmur at her fate. 


Observe well, my young friends, that though Denise 
had a father, whose unsuspecting character assured het 
impunity for her faults, she could not escape the search- 
ing eye of Providence. Her crime, which was repeat- 
edthree times ineffectually, ended by overwhelming 
her with confusion, and she died of chagrin. The 
same hand which had made her panishment from ber 
own sin, drew from the same souren a recpmppeuse for 
the generous heart of Blanclir, 
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CBRLGLNAL POBLEY. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Ofi, in my youth, when gazing at the sky, 

And following in their silent course the stars 

And brighter planets with attentive eye, 

They told me this was Venus, and that Mars,— 
And named the constellatgons, and infused 
Thoughts which were food for after-time. I mused 
On yonder \oVely train—the milky way;— 

1 loved the delicate and tender light 

Of those pale fires; and, as they moved along, 

1 saw their silver crowns, and heard their song;— ~ 
But Fancy’s airy visions flew away, 

And in the stars I took the less delight, 

Learning that they were planets like our own. 
They told me, too, that my first love, the moon, 
"That turneth with her lustre night to noon,— 
(Tho lately she hath turned broad noon to night) 
They told me she, too, was a world like ours; 
And, pondering deeply on the thought sublime, 
Imagination eagerly would climb 

To tread her mountains, and her tribes to see, 
Her oceans, forests, rivers, fruits and flowers,— 
Life as it ne’er was known, but, there, might be. 
Strong fancies, thus, still working at my heart, 
Conned and re-conned the theme:—but I in part 
Alone could deem such pleasing wonders true; 

In my young mind conviction never grew; 

And, in the main, I half believed the skies 

Were only made to glad enthusiasts’ eyes; 

Aud that the chiefest office of the moon 

Was to go wandering with Endymion, 

That the sweet Pleiades were just stars seven, 
And planets, the mere “*poetry of Heaven.”’ 


But when to searching mind | saw it given 

To mark the day, the minute of the day, 

That earth shouid lose the sun’s meridian ray,— 
When, thrilled and awe-struck at the scene sublime, 
I watched the gr dua! coming of the time,— 

Tn grand relief the darkened sphere beheld 
Athwart the mighty son's broad disk propelled, 
It seemed, at lengt. to my weak sight revealed, 
Of \uowledge the deep fountains were unsealed; 
And what had doubtfa! been, and undefined, 
Burst with the blaze of truth upon my mind: 

My spirit bowed _ it felt-—it understood— 

God had cre sted, and the work was good; 

And holy Truth bace, in that solemn hour, 
Surmising Fancy shrink beneath her power. 


A. M. W. 
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The pains of sleep, let Coleridge sing, 
Its joys inspire my lay, 

Joys that extend their brooding wing, 
When night o’ershadows day. 


The sailor-boy who ploughs the deep, 
Lull’d by the ocean’s roar, 

Sees in the visions of his sleep, 
The cottage on the moor, 


"The spot which gave his being birth, 
A mother, fond, caressing, 
Ssters still sporting round the hearth—. 
And hears a father’s blessing. 


Again upon the gowan'd braes, 
ile lists the inspiring story, 

\s with his brothers bold he strays, 
Kindled with thoughrs of glory. 


He wakes—‘‘all hands on deck!’’ ’s the cry. 
Flclrsmen to helm is lashed! ; 


No hope appears, no succour nigh, 
The bark on shore is dash’d. 


Lg me * & * 


The soldier, as he sinks to rest, 
Heeds not the coming morrow, 
With visions of the past he ’s blest, 
How soon to wake to sorrow! 


The tented field ts now forgot, 
The bugle sounds no more, 
But with his Mary in their cot, 

He whispers—‘‘war is o’er!’’ 


*Tis morn, his country’s foes are nigh, 
The passing word is given, 
*‘Onward, to conquer or to die!’’-— 
He falls—to rise in Heaven. 
% Y + a ‘ 


There is no stain of sin to blight 
The vision of the sleeping babe, 
Its thoughts are holy, pure as light, 
In dimpled smiles its cheeks arrayed. 


Mother, cease your watchful care, 
Angels love to linger here, 

Gazing on the young and fair, 
To seraph eyes supremely dear. 


* * * * 


Then welcome slumber, balmy blessing, 
Soother of the anguished brain! 
Come, with feathery fingers pressing 
The starting lids of care and pain. 
Charleston, S. C. Ss. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
LA ROSE. 
Lorsgque ta fleur, 

Rose chérie, 

Triste et flétrie, 
Tombe en langueur; 
Quand dans la plaine, 
Tu sens I’haleine 
D°’un vent cruel. 

Un sort pareil, 
O ma Thémire, 

De la beauté 
Deétruit l’empire; 
Alors expire 

La volupté. 
Combien de belles, 
Tendres, fidéles, 

Qui dans leur fleur 

Infortunées, 





Vermeille rose, 
A peine éclose, 
Par tes couleurs, 
De mille fleurs 
La plus charmante ; 
Que ton odeur 
Me plait, m*enchante! 
Le frais zéphir 
Te fait éclore; 
Pour t’embellir 
La jeune Flore 
Vient te cueillir, 
Brillante encore 
Des fleurs d’aurore, 
Qui, le matin, 
Couvrent ton sein. 
Mais, si j’admire 
Ton incarnat, Sont moissonnées 


Et ton éclat, Par la douleur! 
Que je soupire, P. M. 








a 


Local Charade, 
My first is passed, 
My second is going, 
My whole is coming and going. 
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OBITUARY. 
Diep, on Friday, 20th November, Huau SmitH, son of 
Irs. E. Smith, of this city, aged 16. Candid, open, and generous 
disposition, the memory of his interesting character will be long 


cherished by his many friends, and will afford some consolation te 
his mourning relatives. 
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